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MEDALS RELATING TO THE COLONIES OF ENGLAND IN 
NORTH AMERICA, STRUCK IN EUROPE. 


BY HON. GEORGE M. PARSONS, LL.D. 


TN 1664 a war broke out between England and Holland, although 
A a treaty of alliance between the two nations had been concluded 
so recently as 1662. England was the aggressor and without 
any provocation. Hume in his History says that “ the rivalship 
of commerce had in England begotten a violent enmity against 
the neighboring republic.” He further says that the Dutch by industry and 
frugality were enabled to undersell the English in every market, and retained 
possession of the most lucrative branches of commerce; and the English 
merchants had the mortification to find that all their attempts to extend their 
trade were still turned by the vigilance of their rivals, to their loss and 
dishonor. Their indignation increased when they considered the superior 
naval power of E ngland, the bravery of her officers and seamen, and her 
favorable situation which enabled her to intercept the whole Dutch commerce. 
By the prospect of these advantages they were strongly prompted to make 
war upon the States, and at once to ravish from them by force what they 
could not obtain, or could obtain but slowly, by superior skill and industry. 

The first step taken by the English was a declaration by the Commons 
that ‘“‘the wrongs, dishonours, and indignities, offered to the English by 
subjects of the United Provinces, were the greatest obstructions to foreign 
trade.” Although no supplies were voted by Parliament, this declaration was 
considered as a sufficient sanction for vigorous measures. A squadron of 
twenty-two vessels was sent to the west coast of Africa, and the commercial 
settlements made there by the Dutch were seized. The fleet then sailed to 
America, and took possession of the Dutch colony on the Hudson, then 
called Nova Belgia, now New York. The Dutch immediately retaliated 
the same manner on the African coast, and inflicted upon the English even 
greater injuries than those which they had suffered. 

In 1665 war was formally declared by Charles II against Holland; large 
appropriations were made by Parliament, and a private contribution of 
VOL. XXIII. I 
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£100,000 was made by the merchants of London. The war continued for 
two years with varying success. France and Denmark ranged themselves 
with Holland, but the brunt of the fighting was borne by the navy of the 
latter country. In 1666 a sea-fight of four days occurred. The first day’s 
engagement was ended by the approach of night; on the second and third 
days the English were worsted and obliged to retire to their coast. Their 
vessels were only saved, in one case by darkness, and in the other by a heavy 
mist which put an end to all operations. On the fourth day the Dutch 
vessels retired to their harbors. 

The historian claims that the English were victorious. It is a fact, 
however, that the first proposition for a peace was made by Charles. He had 
failed to gain the commercial advantages which he had expected, and he was 
without money for the payment of his sailors; on the other hand, the Dutch 
were in good heart for a continuance of the conflict, and their treasury was 
well supplied. After some prolonged negotiation, commissioners met at 
Breda to settle the terms of peace, without having made any stipulation as to 
the cessation of hostilities. The English commissioners made difficulties by 
insisting upon conditions unacceptable to the other side. At this time, 
although supplies had been voted by the English Parliament, the king 
neglected to make the necessary preparations for the continuance of the war, 
and the navy was in no better condition than in time of peace, while the 
Dutch navy was thoroughly prepared for further conflicts. The English 
commissioners proposed that hostilities should cease until all unsettled ques- 
tions were adjusted. De Witt, the Grand Pensionary of Holland and at the 
head of the government, knowing the weak condition of England and the 
strong condition of his own nation, secured the rejection of this proposition. 
The negotiations were purposely protracted, and a number of war vessels and 
fire ships were sent to the English harbors. They ascended the Medway, on 
which was the naval depot of England, burned a number of war vessels, took 
several towns of importance, and excited fears that they might ascend the 
Thames as far as London bridge. The whole country was alarmed, and in 
the highest degree mortified at the ravages committed by a nation which had 
been regarded as an inferior. The English commissioners were instructed to 
recede from their demands, and the Peace of Breda was signed July 10, 1667. 

Acadia, Nova Scotia, was ceded to the French and New York to the 
English. This was the only acquisition of importance which the English 
gained by the war, and not much valued at the time. It proved, however, in 
the following century, during the war with the American Colonies, to be of 
great value. If New York had been restored to the Dutch, the English 
would have been much embarrassed in their military operations ; as events 
happened, it is also evident that the final negotiations for peace were much 
simplified to the Americans in having but one power to deal with, when 
secking for the recognition of colonial independence. 

These are the facts which gave an interest to a medal which was issued 
by the City of Amsterdam, in commemoration of the Peace of Breda. It is 
shown in Figure 1 of the plate of illustrations. On the obverse, prominent 
in the foreground Leo Baravus, the lion of the Batavians, stands in defiant 
attitude, and with aggressive mien, master of the field, surrounded by arms, 
while beyond him is the far-stretching sea covered with vessels of war. The 
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legend, in which the date 1667 is indicated by a chronogram, interprets the 
scene: SIC rInes nosrros Leces rVrAMVr et VNDas (Thus we protect our 
territories, our institutions and our seas). The reverse is covered by an 
inscription in Latin, which recites that the Batavians (the name applied by the 
Romans to the ancient inhabitants of the Low Countries) having successfully 
defended their hereditary institutions against three most powerful Spanish 
kings, were afterwards, once and again, obliged to take up arms against their 
British neighbors, and by supreme bravery in war established peace and the 
restoration of commerce with mankind; hence “ hoc monumentum” decreed 
by the Consuls and Senate of Amsterdam. ‘This medal is probably the first 
one issued to commemorate any event connected with the early history of 
the English Colonies of North America, and its history affords a proper 
introduction to the consideration of later events. 

The American Colonies, at an early stage of their contest with the home 
government, applied to France for assistance, and many circumstances secured 
for their application a prompt and favorable reception. There had been 
frequent and long periods, during which hostilities prevailed between Eng- 
land and France; while during “the intervals of peace, the feelings of the 
parties towards each other were not by any means of a friendly character. 
France therefore watched at first with interest, then with pleasure, the resis- 
tance of the American Colonies to the unfriendly legislation of the mother 
country. 

In addition to this feeling there was another one, having reference to the 
war which wrested from France the larger part of her own North American 
colonial possessions, and which was concluded by the treaty of 1762. In 
that war Great Britain and her Colonies were allies. The Court of France 
thought it possible that the Colonies, fearing lest an effort might be made by 
l'rance to regain her lost possessions, would submit to the home government. 
The idea also obtained with the Court, that if the controversy were termi- 
nated, whether by submission or by conquest, the large army and powerful 
fleet which the English would have at hand, would be perilous to the safety 
of France and of her Colonies. It was therefore the interest of France that 
the breach between England and her American Colonies should be widened, 
until a complete separation should be established. 

Another condition of feeling must be noticed. The spirit of liberty 
which finally burst forth in the Revolution of 1789, was rapidly spreading. 
The Third Estate, composed of the mass of the people, had reached maturity 
and was prepared to assert itself at the first opportunity. Although not 
possessing even the smallest share of political power, it was the source of a 
public sentiment, which existed independent of court, camp or church. This 
sentiment was in warmest sympathy with all the aspirations for political 
independence which manifested themselves in such resolute manner beyond 
the seas. Thus the several political classes of France, while hostile 
towards each other to a degree which made the subsequent Revolution 
inevitable, were of one mind and of one sentiment with reference to the 
subject of American Independence. 

Governed by these influences, France gave prompt and timely assistance 
to the Colonies. From the time of the arrival of the first commissioners 
from America, in March, 1776, until the treaty between them and France in 
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April, 1778, all the aid was rendered that was possible without coming to 
open hostilities with E ngland. Money was liberally advanced, ships laden 
with supplies were continually starting from French ports, while in these 
ports American vessels, not only merchant vessels but privateers with their 
captures, found shelter. 

In April, 1777, Lafayette embarked for America in a vessel purchased by 
himself. He went without an army, but his openly espousing the cause of the 
new Republic was equal to an army with banners On the 17th of October 
following, the British forces under Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga to the 
Colonial troops. This victory was a fortunate event, independently of the 
encouragement it gave to the Americans. It satisfied the Court of France 
that the Americans would establish their inde spe ‘ndence, and it secured at once 
a treaty of alliance between the two countries, which was concluded on the 
sixth of February, 1778.“ The absolute and unlimited independence of the 
United States was described as the essential end of the defensive — 
and the two parties mutually engaged not to lay down their arms until i 
— ye assured by the treaties terminating the war.” The fact that te 
treaty had been concluded was formally communicated to the English govern- 
ment on the 13th of March, and war between England and I rance imme- 
diately ensued. 

After the conclusion of this treaty, an effort was at once made by France 
to secure the cobperation of Spain in her military operations against England. 
In this effort she encountered many obstacles. The liberal sentiments which 
prevailed in France and moved her so readily to the alliance with the United 
States, did not exist in Spain. The Court had no sympathy with the feelings 
which led to the Declaration of Independence, and among the people there 
was no public opinion that could operate to influence the Court. Besides, 
there were numerous Spanish Colonies on the American continent, whose 
allegiance would be put in peril by the success of the revolting English 
Colonies. Assistance was however occasionally rendered by Spain to the 
United States, and their privateers were permitted to enter Spanish ports with 
their prizes, but the Court would not join France in her hostilities against 
england until it was tempted by the prospect of regaining Gibraltar. Finally, 
on the 12th of April, 1779, a treaty was concluded by which the two countries 
were bound to join in an invasion of England, and not to agree to a cessation 
of hostilities by treaty or by truce until “Gibraltar was surrendered to Spain. 
The United States was not a party to this alliance, and profited by it only from 
the fact that England had gained another enemy. 

France was the only ally of the United States, the only nation from 
which they could hope to receive direct and active assistance. There hap- 
pened however in 1780, an event which practically arrayed the whole of 
Kurope against England. In the conflict between England and her enemies, 
it became a matter of great importance that the supplies which they received 
from neutral powers should be cut off,— not only supplies of arms and muni- 
tions of war, which were contraband, but all other supplies which might be 
necessary for their subsistence. It had been established by numerous treaties 
that the flag protected the c cargo, and that the ships of neutral powers were at 
liberty to carry on traffic in everything that was not contraband of war. 
England paid but little attention to this rule. She declared, for instance, that 
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she would not permit ship timber to be carried into French ports. On all 
occasions she exercised the power which a superior navy gave to her in such 
an offensive and overbearing manner that indignation was everywhere excited, 
and with it a determined spirit of resistance was aroused. 

After much negotiation between the different powers of Europe who had 
suffered from the aggressions of the English, their attention was directed to 
Catharine of Russia, and she was urged to take position at the head of the 
movement for a combined protection of the rights of neutrals. The result 
was that the Empress yielded to the general wish, and on the 8th of March 
issued the famous declaration that ‘ Neutral ships shall enjoy a free naviga- 
tion, even from port to port and on the coasts of the belligerent powers. 
Free ships, free all goods except contraband. ‘Contraband’ are arms and 
munitions of war, and nothing else. No port is blockaded unless the 
enemies’ ships, in adequate number, are near enough to make the entry 
dangerous. These principles shall rule decisions on the legality of prizes.” 
Many of the neutral powers on the continent acceded to this code during 
the year, and ultimately all accepted it. This league isolated England and 
restrained her power on the sea. 

Figure 2 of the plate of illustrations shows a beautiful medal issued 
commemoration of the auspicious league. The obverse, not shown, is occu- 
pied by a bust in bold reliet of the full-bosomed E mpress Catharine, Autocrat 
of the Russians. On the reverse are seen, on the shore of the sea and at the 
water's edge, Mercury with empty cornucopia, and a sailor, both in suppliant 
attitude. In the middle field, on a shell which floats on the water, stands 
Neptune defiantly brandishing his trident. The simple inscription LineruM 
MARE (Free Sea), and the expressive attitude of the god, announce in suffi- 
ciently plain language to the Patron of commerce and his followers that there 
shall be no impediments to their enterprise. It may well be imagined that 
the designer of this medal had in his mind the scene in the Mediterranean, 
described by Virgil, where Neptune rising from the bottom of the sea looks 
with indignation upon the disturbance which the aggressive subjects of 
Aeolus had created in his dominions, and suddenly cutting short his rebuke 
with the memorable terse ‘‘ Quos, go—” he dismissed ‘the winds to their 
cave, composed the sea, 


“ Atque rotis summas levibus perlabitur undas.”’ 
Aeneid, |, 147. 

During the negotiations relating to the league, England made every 
possible effort to prevent Holland from becoming a party to it. Hitherto the 
policy of the Dutch had been determined by English influence. The Stadt- 
holder and the Prime Minister might as well have been English subjects, so 
completely did they subserve E nglish interests with but little reference to 
those of their own country. All efforts were however unavailing. The 
commerce of the Netherlands was large, and they who had carried it on had 
suffered more than the merchants of any other nation, from the violation by 
England of the rights of neutrals. Notwithstanding the subserviency of its 
rulers to English dictation, the country resolved to take the step which its 
interests required. 

The English were prompt in action, even to anticipating the course of 
the government of the Netherlands. As soon as it became certain that the 
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latter would join Russia, but before action was taken, while negotiations were 
going on at the Hague and in a time of peace, the British cruisers seized two 

hundred merchant vessels, ¢ arrying cargoes worth fifteen millions of guilders. 
Subsequently, on the 3d_ of February, 1781, the British fleet captured the 
Island of St. Eustatius, situated in the leeward group of the West Indies. 
This island was a storchouse of merchandise from all parts of the world, and 
the whole was seized. Its value amounted to three millions of pounds, to 
which must be added numerous merchant ships and vessels of war. 

The Dutch were always fierce and brave fighters on the sea. Their 
pledge to support the Armed Neutrality was not an idle promise. They had 
no sufficient n: wy when first attacked, but one was soon equippe -<__ and it 
boldly sailed out to encounter the fortunes of battle. In August, six months 
alter the attack on St. Eustatius, a desperate engagement within musket-shot 
occurred between the English and Dutch fleets on the Doggerbank, in which 
neither party was victorious. Both retired from the field to their own ports. 
This engagement was a severe one, and the Dutch issued several medals in 
memory of the many officers who fell. The space allotted to illustrations will 
not admit of showing them. There is however one beautiful medal which 
may well be given a place. It commemorates an engagement off Cadiz, on 
the 30th of May, 1781, between two Dutch and two English vessels, in which 
the latter were defeated. The obverse shows the four ships, two of which 
are in good condition, the others well nigh helpless. The design of the 
reverse, Figure 3, is very simple, but very effective in its good taste and in 
the skill with which it has been executed. It is simply a tride ‘nt, erected asa 
trophy on the sea shore, on which is suspended the shield of Holland; above 
it is a naval crown, and below are two smaller shields, carrying what are 
probably the arms of the successful commanders, Melville and. Oorthuis, 
whose names and rank are inscribed on pennons floating gracefully from 
staves projecting from the top of the smaller shields on eac h side the trophy ; 
behind the shie Il of Holland are two crossed anchors.' What adds so much 
to the beauty of the medal, is the skill with which it represents the boundless 
sea and the sun half seen behind the distant horizon. ‘The inscription begins 
on the obverse and is concluded on the reverse: VIS VI FORTITER REPULSA. 
PROPE GADES XXX MAY MDCCLXXXIL ANTIQUA VIRTUTE DUUM VIRI P. MELVILL 
NAVARCHUS G, OORTHUIS NAVARCHUS | Force courageously repulsed by force and 
the old time valor of two men, P. Melvill, Captain, G. Oorthuis Captain, — 
the place and date of the battle in exergue of its obverse,—near Cadiz, May 
30, 1781. ] 

The United Provinces of the Netherlands were not allies of the United 
States. The government had not paid any attention to the communications 
addressed to it by John Adams, the American Commissioner, and refused to 
do anything that would amount to a recognition of their existence as an 
independent nation. It was not until 1782 that Mr. Adams was formally 

1 The dies of this beautiful medal were cut by I. G. one of the captains: the charges on the other shield are 
Ioltzhey, whose name appears in the exergue of the not so readily distinguished, ‘but the field is gold, and 
reverse. ‘The upper shield has the rampant lion in gold, the devices seem to be three lozenge- -shaped cushions of 
holding a sheaf of arrows and brandishing a falchion, red, two over one, on each of which is a crescent of 
ona red field: over his head are the letters A.R. The silver (these cushions might be taken for lozenges, but 
shield below, at the right, has the front of a Aouse or for the tassels at their corners). The lines denoting 


building between two trees; this device, a blazon known heraldic colors are delicately cut on the shields. 
as “armes parlantes,” doubtless alludes to the name of Ep. 
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received as the representative of the young republic. Holland was fighting 
solely for the protection of her own commerce, without reference to the 
interest of the United States, but like Spain, she was another enemy of 
England, and a dangerous one on the seas. 


{To be continued. ]} 


ORIENTAL COINS. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY R. H. C. TUFNELL, M.S. C., F. Z. S. 


(Continued from Vol. xxi, p. 84.) 


Unlike ordinary Persian or Hindustani writing, numbers in the Arabic 
language are read from left to right, the numerals being represented 
follows :— ; 


\ a; Se f+ 2 -Sice os |: 


oO I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 1O 


Their years are governed by lunar months, and therefore each year ts 
eleven days shorter th: in ours, which amounts to about three years in each 
century. ‘They are reckoned from - — ‘jrah or flight of Mohammed, which 
took place on the 16th of July, A. D. 622, and as the reduction of the Hejrah 
dates to those of our era is often necessary for the identification of many 
coins one meets with, espe cially those in which the year is legible while the 
name of the ruling sovereign is effaced, | append the Hejr th dates corres- 
ponding to the commencement of each half century of our era, the last 
column showing the month of the Christian year in which the Mohammedan 
New Year falls. 


A.H, A.D A.H. A.D. A.H. AD. 

I , «Salar Ff 450 . . 1058- 2 goo . . 1494-10 
50 . . 670- | 500 . . 1106- 9 g5o_ . - 2983-4 
100, : 718- 8 550 . . 355- 3 1000. . 1591-10 
50. ‘ 767- 2 600 . . 1203- 9 1050 . . 1640- 4 
200 .- . 815- 8 650 . ~ S25e> 3 1100. . 1688-10 
— -.. S64- 2 700. . 1300- g 1150. - says 
300.—C. . gl2- 8 750 . 1349- 3 1200. . 1785-11 
o- . . g961- 2 soo. . 1397- 9 1250 . . 1834- § 
400. . 100g- 8 S50. . 1446- 3 300 . . 1882-11 


There is, however, one notable instance in which these do not hold 
good. On the accession of Tipu to his father’s throne in Mysore, he greatly 
enlarged the number and variety of coins in circulation in his dominions ; 
and, being withal a man of an inventive turn of mind, started an era of his 
own, which counted not from the fzght but from the conversion of Moham- 
med, twelve years before the Hejrah. Hence it is no unusual thing to find 
coins of Tipu’s to all appearance posthumous. ‘This system he was pleased 


t That is, commencing in the seventh month (July) of that year. 
g J y 
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to christen! Muludie, and in it the numbers read from right to left. A speci- 
men of this I figure as No, 26, on the reverse of which appears, ‘Sun Muludie 
1226,” corresponding to 1811 of our reckoning, whereas Tipu completed the 
sum of his iniquities in A. D. 1799. 

During his reign, two distinct systems of coins were in use in Mysore— 
the mohurs and rupees of the Mohammedans side by side with the pagodas 
and fanams of the Hindu. The former of these included double, single and 
half gold mohurs (though as far as I can learn there is no specimen of the 
first extant), and double, single and half rupees. The whole series (known 
as the “Sultani”) resembles very closely the double rupee (Figure 27), though 
the inscriptions on all vary slightly in minor details. The usual inscription, 
which is in Arabic, may be re :ndered as follows: “ By Hyder’s victories is the 
faith of Ahmad made bright in the world. Struck at Pattan (Seringapatam) 
in the year of the Hejrah 1200." The smaller coins corresponding to this 
series are known as the “ Bakri,” struck in the sixth year of his reign (and so 
( er dl pos sibly after Mohammed Baker, the Fourth K: lif), the “Tasri’ "or two 
anna piece, struck in the eleventh year, the one anna bearing the word 
“Kazmi,” struck in the twelfth, and a half anna, also in silver, with the word 
‘ Kizri” impressed thereon. In all these coins the milling is different from 
that of any other coins I know; the lines instead of running straight across, as 
usually in milled coins, are angular, the angles pointing along the circumfer- 
ence, a feature which at once renders “the detection of many forgeries 
an casy task. 

(The pagodas and fanams struck by him and the states dependent on 
Mysore have been so recently and so fully treated on in the two papers to 
which I have alluded above, that they require no notice here.) 

During Tipu’s reign a very large number of copper coins were in circu- 
lation, and these are still common in every bazaar in the province. As a rule 
they bear the elephant on the obverse, and on the reverse the mint town. 
nae the elephant in some instances he places the date, sometimes reckoned 
by the Hejrah time, at others following his own patent system. Others again 
he inseribed with the name of a planet, usually that of Jupiter (Mushta) over 
the larger and of Venus (Z’hera) over the smaller, while others bear only the 
word “akhtur” (star). Another series, again, are distinguished by the addi- 
tion over the elephant of one of the first three letters of the Persian alphabet. 
Hawkes, in his invaluable littke pamphlet on the coins of Mysore (published 
in 1857), entered most exhaustively into the copper issues of Tipu, but 
unfortunately his useful little book is now out of print and no longer procur- 
able, though an exhaustive catalogue of the coins in the Madras Central 
Museum, now in the press, will go far to supply its place. 

On the fall of Tipu and the return to power of the Hindu line, the 
elephant was at first continued (Figure 28), but the Persian inscription gave 
place to Kanarese and a rude style of English in which it is not unusual to 

1 Mir Hussein Ali Khan Kirmani, in his history of ular mission are considered distinct), being previously 
the reign of Tipu (a continuation of the “ Neshani Hy- arranged and ready, was now made current throughout 
duri”), says: “ The institution of the Muhammedi year, the whole extent of the Sultan’s dominions.” 
which is thirteen years more than, or exceeding that of, 2 Hence, in Article II of the “ Treaty of peace be- 
the Hejri, it being reckoned from the conclusion of the tween the confederated powers and Tipu Sultan,” we 


prophet’s office, and the commencement of the duties of read, “ Three kroor and thirty lak of rupees to be paid 
his mission (the office of a prophet and that of a partic- by Tippu Sultan in gold mohurs, pagodas, or bullion.” 
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find one or more letters upside down. Shortly afterwards the Mysore lion 
was substituted for the elephant (Figure 29), and this device continued to be 
in vogue till the province ceased to have a distinctive coinage of its own. In 
gold the Hindu raj still held to the old Ikkeri type of pagoda, which with a 
different reverse had been continued through the Mohammedan period, the 
words “ Sri Maharajah Krishna” now taking the place of Hyder’s initial. He 
also made a re-issue of the canteroy fanam and a series in silver of (approxi- 
mately) four, two, and one anna pieces, bearing on one side the dancing 
figure of Chamundi and on the other an inscription in Hindustani on the 
larger, and in Kanarese on the two smaller issues. All these are very plenti- 
ful still in Mysore.' (Figure 31.) 

Having thus rapidly glanced at the various coinages of the different 
dynasties which have been indigenous to Southern India, and endeavored to 
point out some of the symbols, which alone in so many instances can guide 
us in the identification of these coins, and in the hope that such may prove of 
some assistance to the student who is just beginning this most fascinating 
pursuit, I reserve for a future paper the consideration of those coins which, 
though still plentiful in Southern India, were struck by powers foreign to the 
country, such as the Romans, Pathans, Moghuls, Dutch, French, English, 
Portuguese, etc., all of which occur with more or less frequency and are apt 
to confuse the tyro considerably. 


MEDALS OF KAISER WILHELM AND FRIEDRICH IL. 


THerRE have been a large number of Medals struck in Germany, in commemora- 
tion of the late Emperor William, and in honor of his successor, whose untimely death 
has just been announced. We mention briefly a few that have come to our knowledge, 
and no doubt the number might be largely increased with but little search. First is a 
small silver Medal, with the portrait of Kaiser Wilhelm on the obverse and a cross on 
the reverse. There is a medal in britannia, or white metal, for popular wear; on the 
obverse a portrait of the late Emperor; on the reverse the inscription in German : 
“Kaiser Wilhelm todt. So klagt’s von Mund zu Munde: Was er vollbracht? Das 
Deutsche Reich, der Erdball giebt die Kunde.” Which may be rendered, “ The 
Emperor William is dead! So run the mournful tidings from mouth to mouth! 
What has he accomplished? The German Empire, the round world proclaims the 
answer!” Size, 31 millimetres. Several struck in anticipation of his ninety-first 
birthday have also been placed in the market. A medal to Frederick II has on the 
obverse his portrait, above which the imperial crown, and on the reverse, a wreath of 
laurel with the inscription, ‘“‘Gotte erhalte unsern Kaiser.” This is struck in three 
sizes, — 26, 28, and 33 millim. There are also quite a number in his honor, struck 
before his accession, and indicative of the loyal sympathy for him in his fatal sickness. 
His death has been commemorated by similar issues, descriptions of which have not 
yet had time to reach America. Aside from these personal medals, the coins struck 
during the brief reign of the late Emperor are already sought by collectors, and from 
their scarcity now command an advance over their nominal value, and will soon be 
reckoned among the rarest of the German pieces. Most of the Medals can doubtless 
be procured through C. G. Thieme of Leipzig, if any of our readers so desire. 

M. 
1 The references of Figures are to the Plate in the April number. 
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THE MEDALS OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO, 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF MILAN. 
BY DR. H. R. STORER.* 


Ix the course of researches having for their end the medallic history of 
medicine, which includes mental as well as physical diseases, needs and 
remedies, | have entered certain by-paths that have led directly to convents, 
holy shrines, cathedrals, and even to the Vatican itself. These digressions 
have been extremely interesting, and productive of much half forgotten but 
none the less valuable historical material, a portion of which has proved 
useful for the purpose I have in mind. Curiously enough I have failed, 
although I have sought it far and high, to find the aid I had hoped in the 
quarter where it was most reasonably to have been expected, that is to. say, 
among Catholic clergymen. Unlike their predecessors of a century ago, few 
of them at the present day, at least in this country, seem versed in these 
pursuits. The late Rt. Rev. Bishop Hendricken of Providence, although 
making no claim to be a numismatic expert himself, was so interested in this 
matter that he assisted me in searching for such among his colleagues, but in 
vain. I shall be glad if the present paper shall have the effect of inciting 
some one among this great body of scholars to prepare a work, corrected to a 
recent date, upon what would prove a fruitful and, from their standpoint, a 
very useful field of study, — ecclesiastical numismatics. In this there would 
be found to be several sub-departments ; as, for instance, 


I. Medals regarding the general subject, illustrated by many works, among 
which are ; 


Loescher. Dissertatio de nummariae rei usu in historia ecclesiastica. Vit., 1695, 4to. 

Grainville. Lettre sur l’usage qu’on peut faire des Médailles par rapport a la religion. 
Mém. de Trev., Aug., 1715, Pp. 1411-1433. 

Seelen. De studio conservandi religionem per numos. Lubec, 1721, 4to. 


II. Biblical Numismatics. 


Cavedoni. Numismatica biblica o sia dichiarazione delle monete antiche memorate nelle 
Sante Scritture. Modena, 1850, 8vo.; with Appendix in 1855. 

De Saulcy. Recherches sur la Numismatique Judaique. Paris, 1854, 4to. 

Werlhof. Biblische Numismatik, oder Erklarung der in der heiligen Schrift erwahnten 
Miinzen. Hannover, 1855-6, 8vo. 

Levy. Geschichte der judischen Miinzen. Breslau, 1862, 8vo. 

Madden. History of Jewish Coinage and of Money in the Old and New Testaments. 
London, 1864, 8vo. 

—— Coins of the Jews. Boston, 1881, 4to. 
King. Early Christian Numismatics. London, 1873, 8vo. 


III. Purely religious medals and tokens, as those of Our Saviour, The Blessed 
Virgin, Saints, Congregations, Brotherhoods and Ecclesiastical Societies generally ; a 
great many of which are in my possession. 


Olearius. Prodromus Hagiologiae numismaticae. Arnstadt, 1709, 12mo. 

Weinrich. Epistola de numis Sanctorum imagines exhibentibus. Erfurt, 1709, 4to. 

Verzeichniss der Heiligen auf miinzen. Leipsic, 1746, 8vo. 

Woog. De S. Andrea Martyre in numis. Dresden, 1749, 4to. 

Schlegel. Collectanea de Sanctis in numis. A manuscript mentioned by Lipsius as 
existing at Gotha in 1801. 


* Read before the Newport, R. I., Historical Society. 
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IV. The medals of the Vatican mint. 


3onanni. Numismata Pontificum Romanorum. 2 vols. Rome, 1699, fol. This is in 
my library. 
Mazio. Serie dei conj. di medaglie pontificie, etc. Rome, 1824, 8vo. 


V. The coinage of the States of the Church. 


Scilla. Breve notizie delle monete pontificie. Rome, 1715, 4to. I have this. 

Salvaggi. De numo argenteo S. Zachariae pont. max., etc. Rome, 1807, 8vo. 

Cinagli. Le monete dei Papi descritte in tavole sinottiche. Fermo, 1846, 4to. 

Gagarine. Unerdirte piipstliche miinzen. Berlin, 1846, 8vo. 

Promis. Monete dei romani pontefici avanti il mille. ‘Turin, 1858, 8vo. 

Pelletier. De la numismatique papale. Paris, 1859, 8vo. 

Sipelli. Quatro monete ponteficie, etc. ‘Trieste, 1859, 4to. 

Charvet. Origines du pouvoir temporel des papes, précisées par la numismatique. Paris, 
1865, 8vo. 


VI. The coinage of prelates and monastic houses having secular power. A 
great number of the issues of these is contained in 


Neumann. Beschreibung der bekanntesten kupfermiinzen. 6 vols. Prague, 1836-72, 8vo. 


VII. The medals of Cardinals, Papal legates and other dignitaries other than 
the sovereign pontiffs 


Gaetani. Museum Mazzuchellianum, seu numismata virorum doctrina praestantium. 
2vols. Venice, 1761, fol. ‘This magnificent and most valuable work I own. 


VIII. Regarding the additional group, however, of medico-ecclesiasticals, if I 
may use this expression, which comprises the extensive series of the medals and 
tokens of sacred places, occasions and sources, of healing, many of which are in my 
collection, while several of them I have described in my papers upon the medals of 
obstetrics * and of sanitation, there seem to exist very few publications to aid one. I 
scarcely know more than the following : 


Benno (Abbot). Disquisitio sacra numismatica de origine, quidditate, virtute, pioque usu 
numismatum, seu Crucularum S. Benedicti Abbatis. Vienna, 1743, 12mo0. The medals of St. 
Benedict have always been esteemed of peculiar efficacy toward keeping good hope in their 
wearer during the prevalence of epidemics, as of the plague and cholera. ‘The work referred to 
is so extremely rare that it was unknown to Lipsius,t and is therefore unmentioned in his 
enumeration of all numismatic books published previously to the existing century. It was 
equally a stranger to Pfeiffer and Ruland, who have catalogued no less than one hundred and 
fifty-seven varieties of the “ Benedict-pfennige.” It is however in my library. 

Pfeiffer and Ruland. Pestilentia in nummis. Weimar, 1880, 8vo. 

——- The same, revised and enlarged, with photographic plates. Tubingen, 1882, 
8vo. Both of these editions I have, as also 

—— Die Deutschen Pestamulete; ein nachtrag zur “ Pestilentia in nummis.” 
Deutsches Archiv ftir Gesch. der Medicin, etc., 1882. 


With these preliminary remarks I come to the subject of the present 
paper. 

A couple of years ago, while examining the manuscript catalogue of the 
medical collection of a professional friend with similar tastes to my own, Dr. 
G. J. Fisher of Sing Sing, N. Y., I found included among these memorials of 
physicians, surgeons and professors of the art humane, one of St. Charles 
Borromeo, with the explanation that it was because “ during the prevalence 


* New England Medical Monthly, November and + The Sanitarian, May, July, August, and Oct., 1887 ; 
December, 1836. February and April, 1888. 
{ Bibliotheca numaria. 2 vols. Leipsic, 1801, Svo. 
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of the plague at Milan in 1576, he gave his personal attendance to the sick at 
the risk of his life, and spent all that he possessed in ministering to their 
wants.” 

Recognizing the justice of this reasoning, I further discovered in a work 
in my library upon the medals commemorative of numismatists,* evidence that 
St. Charles, like Goethe, whose medallic biography in connection with medi- 
cine I have similarly endeavored to collate,t was also a student of coins and 
medals. The collection of this kind that he formed while at Rome was long 
preserved intact. It was cited by the learned Hubert Goltzius of Bruges, who, 
upon his return to the Netherlands in 1560, reported that he had examined in 
Italy no less than nine hundred and fifty numismatic cabinets ; a proof of the 
ardor with which this department of history was then pursued by scholars. 

Upon examining my own collection, it proved that I at this time pos- 
sessed but one or two medals of St. Charles, and so seldom had I seen them 
referred to by authors, that I presumed there probably did not exist more than 
a dozen separate varicties. Durand of Geneva, in 1865, was able to present 
in the body of his work already cited, but four, and in his supplement one 
other, a fifth. The investigation that 1 have made has, however, already 
revealed no less than forty-one. 

In commencing my study of the medals of St. Charles, I had this addi- 
tional interest. In the spring of 1854, nearly thirty-five years ago, 1 made 
my first visit to Milan. The winter had been spent at Valletta among the 
memories of St. John of Jerusalem and his Knights Hospitallers, at Naples, at 
Rome, and at Florence. Upon passing thence into Lombardy, each day that 
was spent within the beautiful northern city, nestling under the snows of the 
Alps, produced a more and more profound satisfaction, which rapidly centered 
about its most impressive of cathedrals and the relic in crystal casket that this 
contained, the embalmed body of St. Charles Borromeo. I had already 
visited many notable shrines of the kind, but had been equally affected by 
none. During a trip at that time to the Borromean Islands in Lago Mag- 
giore, which for several centuries have been in the possession of the family of 
St. Charles, I availed myself of the opportunity of visiting Arona, his birth- 
place, near which stands the colossal bronze statue erected to his memory in 
1697, one hundred and thirteen years after his death. Towering to the 
height of nearly seventy feet, it represents the saint in the habit of a simple 
“religious,” bestowing his blessing upon his town’s-people, and indeed upon 
his country. The feeling of veneration that then impressed itself upon me 
was intensified upon a subsequent visit to Milan, many years afterwards, and 
it has been with peculiar satisfaction that I have found myself able by the 
preparation of the present paper, to pay professional tribute to his memory. 


* Durand. Medailles et jetons des numismates, then Chief Penitentiary and Archprelate at Sta. Maria 


Geneva, 1865, 4°. 

t See Four nal, Oct., 1877, and Jan., 1888. 

{ St. Charles was the grandson of Federigo Borro- 
meo, and second son of Ghiberto II, Count of Arona, 
and Margarita de’ Medici, sister of Pope Pius IV. He 
was born in 1538. In 1560, while an abbot, he was 
called to Rome by his uncle, and appointed Apostolic 
Protonotary, and early in the next year Cardinal Dea- 
con, under the title of Sts. Vitus and Modestus; then 
Archbishop of Milan and Cardinal Patron; soon after, 
Cardinal Presbyter, with the title of St. Praxedes, and 


Maggiore, and to the legates at Bologna and Ravenna. 
At the death of Pope Pius he returned to his See of 
Milan. He died in 1584, and was canonized by Pope 
Paul V in 1610. These facts I take from an extremely 
minute history of the House of Borromeo, in my library, 
contained in Der Historischen Remarques tiber die 
neuesten Sachen in Europa, Vol. IX. Hamburg, 1707, 
4°. ‘The several chapters are upon pages 116, 123, 140 
and 148. St. Charles’s biography is given upon pages 
141 and 142. The family name was originally Bonro- 


mano, afterwards contracted into Borromeo. 
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While engaged upon this catalogue, it occurred to me that among my 
foreign correspondents there was one at Milan from whom, as a townsman of 
St. Charles, 1 might expect great aid. The event has justified the reasoning. 
Of the thirteen medals of which he has sent me descriptions, twelve were 
wholly new to me; while, curiously enough, with the single exception indi- 
cated, the twenty-nine that I had myself independently collected, were as 
completely unknown to my Milanese friend. He will pardon me if I thus 
freely express my thanks to Signor Francesco Gnecchi, the author, conjointly 
with his brother Ercole, of several important numismatic works.* 

1 will now enumerate the medals of St. Charles thus far within my 
knowledge. As it is more than likely that there are others still of which I 
have not heard, I shall trust that if any such omissions occur to my readers 
they will be kind enough to inform me of them. 1 shall be particularly grati- 
fied if clergymen in charge of parishes dedicated to St. Charles Borromeo, or 
holding collegiate chairs under the same patronage, shall become sufficiently 
interested to aid me. It will be perceived in the course of the paper that | 
am already under obligations of the kind to one of the Reverend professors 
at the College of St. Laurent, near Montreal, Canada. I must also acknowl- 
edge my gratitude to Rev. James Coyle, of St. Joseph’s, Newport, R. I., for 
valuable assistance in interpreting several abbreviations that would have been 
utterly unintelligible to any person save an ecclesiastic. It will be noticed 
that I have endeavored to arrange the medals according to the device and 
inscription upon the obverse, of which there are several distinct types or 
groups. 


1. Obdverse. Bust of the Holy Father to the right. Inscription: PAVLVs* v ° 
BVRGHESIVS, RO(MANVS). P(ONTIFEX). MAX(IMVS). 

Reverse. The canonization of St. Charles. Inscription: to right, mig INTER. 
SANCTOS. REFERT and in exergue, CARD(INALEM). BORROMEVM. A(NNO). N. (Nostro? or 
Nativitatis ?) mM. pc. x. (The points are three-cornered.) 

Bonanni, Loc. cit., Il, pp. 505, 526, fig. XXI. 

This is figured by Bonanni, and was struck upon the canonization of the saint. 


2. Obdverse. As the preceding. 

Reverse. Vwo angels, hovering, uphold a crown, which rests upon the word 
Humilitas in “ Lombardic”’ characters. Legend, commencing at the right of the 
crown, ET. EXA-LT-AVIT. HV-MILES. (The points are three-cornered.) 

(bid. Il, pp. 505, 527, fig. XXII. 

This is figured by Bonanni. Its reverse resembles that of No. 21. The crowned 
“ Humilitas ” is spoken of by Signor Gnecchi in a recent letter to me as the arms of 
“the Borromeo family,” as though it had been such previously to the time of St. 
Charles. I think, however, that this may be an error, and that the crest in question 
was the private one of the saint, assumed by himself. It was at any rate by his orders 
placed upon his tomb, after the epitaph which he himself had written.¢ The three 
signet rings, interlocked, which appear on oom 10, 11, and 25 were similarly probably 
not the general family crest. They are given upon the medal of Cardinal Federigo 


* Le Monete di Milano da Carlo Magno a Vittorio their crest, others of them had employed three feathers, 
Emanuele II, 1884; Guida Numismatica Universale, as suggestive of the worthlessness of worldly posses- 
1886, and Le Monete dei Trivulzio (a celebrated family sions and desires. (Loc. cit., II, p. 527.) Both of these 
of Milan), 1887. emblems were employed by Vitalliano Borromeo, more 

t Bonanni states that the ancestors of St. Charles than a century before the birth of St. Charles (Der His- 
had also professed the great virtue of humility, and that torischen Remarques, ete., 1707, p. 115). The feathers 
while some of them had adopted a kneeling camel as_ are spoken of as springing from a camel’s hump. 
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Borromeo hereafter described. They appear to have originated with this latter prelate, 
who died half a century after St. Charles, as his own device, and to have been subse- 
quently perpetuated by his friends. This seems to have been the opinion of Count 
Gaetani of Brescia, to whose work I have already referred, and who from being a cleric 
himself would have been likely to have ascertained all the facts in the case. 


3. Obverse. As the two preceding. 

Reverse. In the field, a little to the right, the church of St. Charles upon the 
Via Flaminia or Corso, in Rome. At the left, above, the saint, in clouds representing 
heaven, blessing the church. Inscription: DEI-AEDI-FICATIO, EST(IS). In exergue, 
S(ANCTVS). CAROLVS. (The points are three-cornered.) 

/bid. 11, pp. §05, 527, fig. XXIII. 

Figured by Bonanni. Upon the foundation, in 1612 (Bonanni erroneously says 
1512), of the church of St. Charles in Rome, to the custody of which was committed 
the heart of the saint, by Cardinal Federigo Borromeo of Milan, hereafter to be 
referred to. 


4. Obverse. The front of a church with three portals. In the centre a statue 
of St. Charles; to the right, one of St. Paul; and to the left, of St. Blasius. At the 
summit, the cross; and below, to the right and left, the eagle and dragon of the crest 
of the Borghesi, the family of Pope Paul V. Above these, the Greek letters A and Q, 
Beneath the statue of St. Charles, his crest, the crowned HvMILITAs, bisecting the 
word FVNDA—ME(N,;TVM* Legend: TALES. A-MBIO, FVN-DATORES. (The points are 
three-cornered. ) 

Reverse. Inscription: D(OMINO). O(PTIMO). M(AXIMO). | PAVLO. V. P(ONTIFICE). 
M(AXIMO). FAVE(N)TE | AD AMPLIANDAM DEM | S, CAROLI NOMINE | ROMAE PRIMO 
DEDICATAM | LAPIDEM FVNDAME(N) TALE™ | PER ARCHIP(RESBYTERVM), S, PETRI | 
CLERIC] REGVL(ARES). S. PAVLI | PONT CVRA(VE)RVNT | ANNO MDCXI 

Ibid. M1, pp. 505, §28, figs. XXIV, XXV. 

This, of similar occasion to the last, is figured by Bonanni. The four pieces now 
described constitute what may be termed the Vatican series of the St. Charles medals. 


5. Obverse. Bust of the saint, with biretta, to left. Inscription : CAR(OLVs). 
BORROMEVS—CARD(INALIS)* ARCHIEP(ISCOPVS). MEDI(OLANI), 

Reverse. An altar, bearing a lamb with uplifted head. Upon it fire descends 
from heaven. Legend: SOLA GAVDET. HV. MIL-ITATE* DEvs. (This legend will be 
found, abbreviated, upon No. 27.) Bronze. Size 50 mm. (millimetres). By the Ameri- 
can scale, 32 (sixteenths of an inch), 

Koehler. Historische Miinz-Belustigungen. Niirnberg, 172y-50, 4:0; XIII. 377....Gaetant. Loc. 
cit., 1, p. 379, pl. LXXXV, fig. 2....Trésor de Numismatique et de Glyptique. Méd. coulées en Italie. 
Paris, 1834-44, fol.; 1, XXXIII, 4....drmand. Les Médailleurs Italiens des Quinziéme et Seiziéme 
Siécles. Paris, 1883, 8vo; II, p. 263. 1 have this work. 

This is thought by Armand to have been struck in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century, from 1575 to 1600. If such is the case, it must have been shortly 
after the death of St. Charles, and would therefore antedate those issued by the 
Vatican. It is in the collection of Dr. G, J. Fisher, of Sing Sing, N. Y., who has 
kindly sent me impressions. 


6. Obdverse. As the preceding, save that the car. is preceded by a distinct 
point, which is absent in the specimen there referred to, and is not mentioned by the 
careful writers previously cited. 

Reverse. As the preceding. Silvered bronze. 50mm. 32. 

In my own collection. In Gaetani’s figures of No. 5, the front (right) panel of 
the altar is plain; in the present it presents an internal rectangular plate. In his 
figure the altar stands away from the front, with broken ground intervening and 


* The expression E(N) denotes that the letter E has a small dash above it, signifying EN, which lack of 
material prevents showing in type. 
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obscuring the base ; in my specimen it stands nearer, and the whole base is seen. In 
these respects Dr. Fisher's medal seems, from the impressions, to coincide with my 
own. 


7. As the preceding, save upon reverse MED. instead of MEDI. 
This has been communicated to me by Signor Gnecchi of Milan, who has it in 
bronze. He considers it a modern reproduction. 


8. As No. 5, save upon obverse B(EATUS). CAR. instead of CAR. 

Durand. Loc. cit., p. 28, No. 2. 

Durand is in error in referring this to the Trésor de Numismatique and to 
Gaetani. The latter at least has s. cAr. It is possible that Durand but mistook the 
s for Bs, in which case the present variety does not exist. This abbreviation exists 
however upon Nos, 16 and 17. 


9. Obverse. As that of No. 6. 

Reverse. The cross of Malta, suspended, like that of a military decoration. 
Bronze. 45 mm. 28. 

In the collection of Signor Gnecchi, who has sent me an impression of the reverse. 


10. Obvverse. Bust of the saint, to left, with biretta. Inscription: CAR. BbORRO- 
MEVS—CAR. ARC, MED. 

Reverse. The crowned nuvmiviras of St. Charles. Below, three signet rings 
interlocked, as explained under No. 2, and seen also in Nos. 11 and 25. Above the 
rings, M.b.c. To left a large scroll; to right a smaller one. Gold plated. 32 mm. 20. 

In my collection. Commemorative of the beatification of St. Charles, in 1600. 


11. Obverse and reverse as the preceding, but without the date. Bluish 
bronze. 32mm. 20, 
In my collection. 


12. Obverse. Bust of the saint, to left. Inscription: CAR. BORROMEVS. CAR. 
ARC. MED. 

Reverse. The cathedral of Milan. Inscription: TEMPpLVM MAXIMVM MEDIOLANI. 
Bronze. 

In the Gnecchi collection. 


13. Obdverse and reverse as the last, save upon the reverse merely TEMPLVM 
MAXIMVM. Bronze. 32mm. 20. 

Fules Sambon. Catalogue d'une Collection de Médailles Grecques, Romaines et de Moyen-Age. 
Rome, 1885, p. 211, No. 2366. 

This is in my library. If it were not for Signor Sambon’s deserved reputation 
for carefulness in description, I would suppose that it was but the preceding. 


[To be continued. ] 


THE CHANTILLY MEDAL. 


THE medal which the Institut de France ordered to be struck in commemoration 
of the Duke d’Aumale’s munificent gift of Chantilly to that institution, is a remarkable 
specimen of art. It bears on the obverse a medallion portrait of the donor by Chaplin, 
and on the reverse a view of the chateau and park. Impressions have been struck in 
gold, silver and bronze, and one of each, encased in a fine casket, with dedicatory 
inscription, was presented to the duke at Brussels by a delegation of the institute, 
headed by M. Renan. None but members of the Institute will be entitled to a 
bronze copy. 
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MASONIC MEDALS. 


Continued from Vol. xx, p. 93.] 


DCCLIV. Obverse, Same as obverse of DCCXLV. Reverse, Mono- 
eram of the letters p.c.r. Legend, LA REG... DEF... DE GUILL.*. ET DE 
LA PAT. ALO bE peux... [The Regular Lodge of the Defenders of William 
and the Country, in the Orient of Brussels.] The monogram repeats the 
title abbreviated, ‘ Defenders, Guillaume, Patrie.” The planchet is  sur- 
mounted by a loop composed of oak leaves.’ Bronze, gilt. Size 26. 

DCCLYV. Obverse, An hexagonal-pointed star formed of two triangles 
Two right hands clasped. An irradiated triangle on which is an 
All-seeing eye. Legend, mons | parr.*. UNION.*. in two lines. At the three 
angles of the lower triangle in triangles, J.n.c. which probably have reference 
to the two pillars and the sacred symbol? Reverse, Plain. Star-shaped. 
Bronze. Size, from point to point, 18. 


DES 


oe 


braced.” 


Obverse, A draped female figure seated, holding an olive branch, whilst another 
female empties a cornucopia at her feet ; between the two, a bee-hive on a stand. 
PLENTY AND PEACE ARE THE FRUITS OF INDUSTRY AND SUBORDINATION, 
Reverse, xgraved with emblems of the Royal Arch degree, and the legend, PHOENIX 
No, 368. Silver. Size not given.3 


DCCLVI. Obverse, Naked bust of Frederick VII of Denmark to the 
right, wearing a wreath of laurel leaves and berries tied by a bow at the back 
of the head; the end of the ribbon turns to the right, and falls on the bare 
neck; on the decollation, sCHMANLFELD FEC. In very small letters. Legend, 
above, FREDERICK VI. k. 8" FR. M.*. PROVS v.*. S.*. Vv... [Frederick VII, King, 
Vicar of Solomon for life, of the Eighth Province of Freemasons.] Below, 
#5863. 11. 15 (Died Nov. 15, 1863). Reverse, A cross patée, within an open 
wreath of palm to the right and acacia to left and tied with ribbon at the 
bottom; a sword with its hilt to the right is thrust through the bow ; the ends 
of the ribbon are entwined with the sword-blade on the left, and the stalk of 
the acacia at the right ; above the cross is a radiant double triangle, interlaced 


Levend, 


1 ‘This is a member’s badve of some 


does not exist, nor 


Lodge which 
can any trace of it be found in the 
Calendars of 1563 or 1869, as I learn from Bro. Shackles. 

2 Bro. Shackles tells me that the Grand Orient of 
France constituted at Mons, 9 May, 1800, the Lodge 
Concorde according to its Modern Rite. In 1838 the 
Lodge passed to the Grand Orient of Belgium under 
the name of Perfect Union. tlence the legend on the 
medal. On the 29th Dec. 1839, the Lodge superadded 
the grades of A. and A. S. Rite, so that there are now 
attached two Chapters of the 18th or Rose Croix grade, 
“Rit Moderne ” 1806, and one A. and A. S. Rite, 
1540,) and an Areopagus conferring up to the 30°. The 
Lodge is still working. 

3 Bro. Hughan considers this piece, the obverse of 
which is from a die, (which was shown in the Masonic 
Exhibition at Worcester, England, Aug. 27, 1884, No. 
31), and at Shanklin, Sept, 9, 1886 No. 314,) to be Ma- 
sonic; and in commenting on it in the earher catalogue, 
thought the obverse was struck in England and the 
reverse subsequently engraved in the United States; in 
the latter he traces it to a Lodge in England. I hesitate 
to express a contrary opinion, but while plenty and 


fone 


peace are symbolized in the second degree, it is by 
different emblems from the above, and the bee-hive 
alone is hardly sufficient to entitle it to be classed as 
Masonic, since it is often used on medals having no 
relation to the Order; as for instance, on the piece men- 
tioned on page 251 of my work, frequently but errone- 
ously catalogued as Masonic. The lack of any other 
distinctively Masonic device, as well as of any attribu- 
tion on the obverse, and the fact that the reverse is 
engraved, seems to me to throw additional doubt upon 
it. From all that appears, it may be a prize medal of 
some Exhibition, with the reverse smoothed and en- 
graved. Hughan has succeeded in tracing the Lodge 
mentioned, for he says “ Phoenix Lodge No. 368 was 
removed to Hull, England, in 1817, véde Riley’s York- 
shire Lodges, page 76.” I infer from this that he has 
changed his opinion, at least as to the origin of the en- 
graved reverse. It is an interesting medal, and I insert 
the description, hoping further light may discover the 
source of the obverse die. I judge that some member 


of the Lodge, pleased with the emblems of the obverse, 
which certainly suggest the emblems of the Fraternity, 
had adapted the medal to Masonic use. 
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r “braced,” on which is G. Legend, opryLpDTE LOFTER VARE HANS TROST I 
bopDEN | Fulfilled promises were his comfort or trust in death]. At the bottom, 
very small, w. curisteseN.' Bronze. Size 34. 


DCCLVII. Obverse, A foul anchor with a crown at the end of one of 
the stocks. No legend. Reverse, Inscription in three lines, MONDAY | NIGHTS 
|1opG in rude letters. Brass. Size 19. This is probably a cast; although 
it has no Masonic emblem, | think it is most probably an old E nglish Me dal 
of the Fraternity ; it is possible of course that it may be of some non- Masonic 
body, but its apparent age leads me to this attribution, in which Bro, Hughan 
coincides.” 


DCCLVIII. Obverse, The two pillars on a platform, their plinths 
corner-wise to the observer; they are surmounted by ornamental capitals and 
a pomegranate (in form resembling a pine-apple), one on the top of each; 
against that on the right leans a ladder of three rounds, over which, between 
the pillar and the edge of the medal, are a hand holding erect a flaming 
sword, and three candle ‘s arranged in a triangular form; against the pillar on 
the left leans the twenty-four inch gauge, above which isa sprig of # acia, a 
gavel, and a trowel; between the pillars, resting on three steps, is the Holy 
Bible erect, on which are the square and compasses ; over it is the face of the 
radiant sun, above it on the left the crescent moon, and on the right a cluster 
of seven stars; at the top the All-seeing eye sheds its rays; in exergue, the 
level with the square on the left and the plumb on the right; between the 
plumb and the foot of the ladder is the name of the die-cutter, Brus (2) very 
small. No legend. Reverse, The porch of a temple, two columns on either 
side, supporting an entablature, fan which springs an arch, the key-stone of 
which is wanting; at the top, over the arch, a glory from which rays fall 
through the space, and a hand (?) is extended downward from the rays; 
between the two pillars on the left is the rod of Moses entwined with a 
serpent, over which is a burning bush; between the two pillars on the right 
are three triangles interlaced, and above them Moses kneels and receives the 
tables of the Law from heaven; between the centre pillars stands an altar 
approached by seven steps, on its right a vase or pitcher; on its left the 
ephod or breast-plate of the High Priest; over the altar is the letter G, an 
Eastern crown above it and one on each side; an ashlar at the foot of the 
arch on each side, rests on the top of the entablature ; in the exergue is what 

1 This mortuary medal, struck by the Grand Lodge the Grand Lodge adopted the Swedish Rite of 12 de- ~ 
of Denmark, I describe from an impression sent me by grees, based on the Rite of Zinnendorf (of 7 degrees). 
Mr. Lyman H. Low, of New York. The legend on the I have not learned the provincial divisions of this, and 
reverse is said to have been the favorite motto of the the authorities I have consulted differ hopelessly in 
king. I hazard the interpretation of the second v on their statements. I learn from Bro. Shackles that the 
the obverse; v. s. I have no doubt stands for Vicar of Swedish rite has now but two “provinces”; I presume 


Solomon, the name of the highest grade in the rite and that Norway and Sweden may constitute one, and Den- 
also of the Presiding Officer (See Note 294). This mark another, and thouzh there are not so many as 


office, in Denmark at least, appears to have been held formerly, it retains ‘ts orginal number. Frederic was 

Sor life. elected to the position in 1548 under the old regime, and 
It has been thought by some authorities to have ref- seems to have retained the old title. 

erence to the Rite of Strict Observance, introduced into 2 I have found no J.olze of this name in Hughan’s 

Denmark by Baron von Bulow in 1782, but the eighth List of Lodges at the time of the “Union,” but about 

province of that rite was Russia; Rebold says, (p. 621,) 1770 the Grand Lodge an! some of the subordinate 


that that system was abandoned after the Convention Lodges were accustomed to hold their meetings at 
of Wilhelmsbad, in 1782, and Danish Masonry returned the “Crown and Anchor,” Strand, London. See Note 
to the English system of 3 degrees, but retained the 321. I describe this from the specimen in the Poillon 
Past Master and Scotch Master grades. Jan. 6, 1855, Collection. 
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I suppose to be a roll, and the name of the die-cutter, Brus, repeated.’ 
Silver. Size 25 nearly. 

DCCLIX. Obverse, The arms of the City of London; argent, a cross 
gules; in the first quarter a sword erect gules, the emblem of St. Paul, the 
patron saint of the city. On the horizontal cross bar, 1882. Legend, On 
the right, the city motto abbreviated, pom. pir. Nos | For Domine dirige nos, 
O Lord, direct us, | and on the left k m 1 Boys [Royal Masonic Institution 
for boys.]| Reverse, Plain or not described. An engraving of this medal, 
struck for the annual celebration of the institution named, which is a charity 
under the patronage of the Grand Lodge of England, is given in the London 


l'reemason for July 1 1882, page 39. I do not know the metal, but suppose 
it is of silver; the size is pe rhaps as engraved.’ 


DCCLX. Obverse, A circle, — by a snake devouring its tail, sur- 
rounds a ing ah on the left, Sisk t. J-; on the right, VOUS wan; be- 
low, A JOVv.>0<¢ <¢, which ta o require explanation ; within it a key- 
stone on gies urwsstKs_ Reverse, Within a circle the mallet and 
chisel crossed, surrounded by the legend, son OF MAN MARK WELL Outside 
the circle the legend, AbvANcED and space for date. Bronze. Size 21.3 


DCCLXI. Obverse, Within the square and compasses a pentalpha 
(the English jewel for a Provincial Grand Master, a position corresponding 
very much to that of District Deputy Grand Master in American Lodges). 
Legend, sIkR E. A. H. LECHMERE BART. M.P. P.G.M. W. B. WILLIAMSON, MAYOR. 
MASONIC EXHIBITION, AUG. 27. 1884. WORCESTERSHIRE. Reverse, The arms of 
the city of Worcester impaled in sinister with another coat, with which 
Iam not familiar. I have seen only an engraving of this medal, which 
is not so distinct as could be desired, and I doubt if it fully represents 
the blazon. Dexter, parti per fess: in dexter chief a bee-hive and in 
sinister a sloop sailing sinister, a horn of plenty below (tinctures not indi- 
cated): in base, per pale, argent and gules, dexter an anchor; no device 
on sinister. Sinister, the arms of Worcester; quarterly, sable and gules, 
over all a castle triple-towered argent. ‘The first quarter impales the arms 
of the same city as used at a later period ; argent, a fess between three pears 
sable, two in chief, one in base. Legend, Separated by a circle, FLOREAT 
SEMPER FIDELIS Civrras. [May the faithful city flourish forever.] An orna- 
mental cross at the bottom.‘ Silver, bronze, and white metal. Size 26. 


W. T. R. MARVIN. 


{To be continued.] 


1 This is evidently a Royal Arch medal of English 3 This medal is described from one in the collection 
origin, and my description 1s made froma rubbing of of Bro. J. Newton, of Bolton, England, P.P.S.G.D., East 
the impression in the collection of Bro. James Newton, Lancashire, exhibited at Worcester (No. 36), Aug. 27, 
P.P.S.G.D., of Bolton, England, sent me by Bro. 1884. It is there stated that it was designed by Major 
Hughan; I may have omitted some minor details. F. “ Irwin, of Bristol, England, as a Mark token. 
Doubtless rare, as I have never seen or heard of any This medal, for an engraving of which I am in- 
other impression. This piece was shown in the Ma- debted to Bro. Hughan, was struck in commemoration 
sonic Exhibition at Worcester, August, 1884, No. 33. of the opening of the Masonic Exhibition, held at 

There have been badges struck for other Annual Worcester, England, Aug. 27, 1884, by Sir E. A. H. 
Cétehentien of this Charity, and also for the other Lechmere, the Provincial Grand Master. In the Cata- 
Masonic charities supported by the English Freemasons, logue of this Exhibition, the last number mentions a* 
as I am informed, but they are badges rather than medal with a different legend, ‘Masonic Exhibition, 
medals: some of them I understand have been very Worcester, Aug. 27, 1884.” I have seen no other des- 
elegant and elaborate; but they are hardly to be con- cription or mention of such a medal, and think that the 
sidered Medals, and I have made no effort to get de- legend may have been changed to that in the text, and 
scriptions for that reason. the die cut after the description was made. 
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GLEANINGS. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM GOLD ROOM. 


TURNING out of the gallery of ancient glass and majolica, a closed 
door to the left opened on my ringing, and admitted me to the passage 
leading to the gold room, to which I proceeded after the formality of 
inscribing my name and address on the official record of visitors. I 
then found myself in an apartment of about twenty-five feet square, 
lighted by a glass roof, wall cases surrounding the chamber, and the 
floor also filled with other cases ingeniously constructed to show to great advantage 
the treasures displayed. 

Commencing with the western side, the exhibits comprise Phoenician detached 
beads (the earliest colored glass made) and necklaces ; ornaments, in gilded terra cotta, 
such as the flying Niké (Victory; snakes intertwined; Pallas; pendants and gilded 
leaves; besides bronze gilded leaves, silver dishes from Toulouse, etc., all of early 
Greek (?) manipulation. Succeeding the above, in cases against the north wall, appear 
the Museum collection of rings, and gems for mounting therein; rings of bronze, rings 
of gold, rings of ivory, classical, mediaeval, and renaissance in period ; apostolical 
rings; grotesques; a very phalanx of these finger ornaments. I enumerate a few 
designs, 2. e¢. the snake form, so popular at this present date, gold rings with bezels 
engraved, to use as seals; gold rings with heads of that precious metal, in relief, and 
comprising among others, Hecate, a Satyr, Athene, a tragic Muse, and a Medusa. 
Further noteworthy specimens are found in the Victory crowning a charioteer, saken 
from the famed Syracusan Medallion; and some Assyrian rings with animals on the 
bezels. Past the door of entrance, in the first upright wall case are gold objects of 
various periods, among which are seen a gold medal portrait of Queen Elizabeth, a 
couple of gold snuff-boxes formerly belonging to Napoleon I, one with his miniature 
and a setting of brilliants, the other with a cameo of a satyr and goat. Then in the 
cases abutting the east wall, are exhibited Anglo-Roman ornaments in gold ; chains, 
bracelets, torques ; Byzantine and Teutonic decorative and personal objects, of ancient 
British, Irish, and barbaric character, all in gold. Fresh examination revealed Egyp- 
tian rings and seals, rude Assyrian masks of thin beaten metal, silver and amber 
ornaments from Praeneste ; a gold bowl, embossed, with a procession of six bullocks, 
from Agrigentum; and gold objects in variety from Sardinia. Of early Etruscan 
designs, continuing on in the cases on the south side, there are numerous examples, 
both in impressed, embossed, and filigree golden work, as witness armlets from Ceede ; 
masks; lovely throatlets of elaborate construction; brooches, one with a chimera in 
relief; a golden bulla,* representing the birth of Pegasus from the body of Medusa; a 
large circular ornament of filigree and agates ; another circular piece with a mask or 
Gorgon’s head, as on coins of Parium, for suspension asa bulla in the centre ofa 
necklace ; and lastly, a necklet of diotas (vases) alternating with heads of Io. In late 
Etruscan style, there are seen large golden leaves, sepulchral diadems, a myrtle coro- 
net, and various ear-rings of striking character. 

The cases ranged on the south contain specimens in the “ Finest Greek ”’ style, 
notably ear-rings in the form of bulls’ heads, in the round; a pendant Victory under a 
solar disk ; Thetis on a dolphin, inspired by a coin of Tarentum ; a chain, with negro 
head ornaments; a twisted bracelet, the centre having an affinity to a Runic pattern ; 
a ruby, or garnet-set chain, with lions’ heads in the round, at the two ends; a fine 
beaded chain from Capua; a sceptre, having a terminal boss, formed by a Corinthian 
capital and an apple ; and rings with female heads and figures incised. All the above 
‘are in the purest gold, as are also sundry striking examples of “ Late Greek ” manipu- 
lation. Lastly, the wall cases exhibit “ Roman” specimens, which include gold ear- 
rings shaped as amorini; others as vases; ornaments with garnets set therein; large 


AcTAMWTIFAS 
* ‘ 


* A bulla was an ornament suspended from the neck, with the design, usually, to avert the evil eye. 
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mounted as bull (of such gold coins there are aurei of Postumus 
he Arabian, of Severus Alexander, and of Galba) ; 
further noteworthy objects being a bracelet with settings of plasma (the root of the 
emerald) and a bracelet of ld, plasma, and pearls. 
The centre of the rold Room” is filled up by cases for gems, some so contrived 
he ‘xamined, are found to be pli iced so as to show their trans- 
ny admirable examples of antique art, it is difficult to select 
per-eminent, but the following may be considered as very choice and 
Medusa on amethyst, from the Strovni collection ; a large Hera- 
4 treme ‘relief ; another Herakles, full-face, in almost as high 
on chalcedony, very fine indeed ; an Augustus, with aegis, on sar- 
donyx, the wvis being brown, the field dark brown, the head, etc., white, while a 
colden diadem, sect with emeraldg and a small cameo, encircle the Caesar's brow ; a full- 
faced Zeus irdonyx, from Apuleia; and some modern engraved gems, worth 
examinati specially one, a head of Pallas, closely copied from a Thurium didrachm, 
| from the Dodonean Jove on the coins of Pyrrhus. Some antique 
nti as curiosities ; especially to be mentioned area 
Venus, and Ariadne and Cupid. The archaic gems from 
and rude, and in treatment and manipulative peculiarity 
resemble objects imilar nature from Assyria. 
The celebrated ! | Vase, of blue glass, with white figures cut in relief 
the jar | ibed Xerxes, the great king, are so fully des- 
Museum handbooks as to render any notice here unnecessary, further 
than the statement that they are objects of surpassing interest and beauty. 


‘r, inser 


WM. TASKER-—NUGENT, 


KFACTS ABOUT OLD PAPER MONEY. 


CONTINENTAL currency issued by authority of the Congress of the United States, 
sells to-day at less than a cent on the dollar of face value. The $30 bill issued under 
resolution of May 10, 1775, can be bought now for twenty-five cents. The $2 bill of 
the same date is also worth twenty-five cents. In other words, the face value of the 
bill has no relation whatever to its value as a curiosity. Probably the nearest that any 
Continental currency comes to par, is in the case of the $4 and $s bills printed under 
resolution of Congress at Yorktown, April 11, 1778. The $4 bill, with a boar and 
spear, brings $3, if, in fine condition, and the $5 bill, with a hand and brush, also $3, if 
in good condition. Certain very small bills, owing to comparative rarity, bring more 
than some bills of very high denominations, A great many people have held on to the 
Continental currency, in the expectation that it would be redeemed, and every now 
and then somebody sends his collection to Washington, demanding payment, only to 
be met by a rebuff. The quantity of Continental money in the market is frequently 
augmented from the hoard of some de parted veteran, whose father may have given full 
value for it in times long gone by, and who has kept it, sooner than part with it for a 
song, as a curiosity. The heirs, having a more practical view of the subject, are 
gencrally willing to let the stuff go at collectors’ rates. 

State issues of paper money are of more value, as a rule, than the United States 
or Continental money, being much rarer, especially if issued in the Colonial period. 
A Connecticut five-shilling bill of 1704 is worth $2; a one shilling and threepence of 
the same date is worth the same; a twopence of 1777 is worth $1.50, and so forth. 
Delaware bills, many of which were printed by Franklin, are more common and less 
costly. Georgia issues are scarce and costly, a $20 bill, however, being worth just the 
same as a quarter of a dollar— $2. One of these, which represents a tree forcing a 
millstone upward by its growth, is interesting and suggestive, the motto also alluding 
to the growth of the colonies, notwithstanding the oppression of England. Maryland 
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bills are not so rare. Acclaim for £340 against Massachusetts, issued under authority 
of that State in January, 1780, can be purchased for the moderate sum of $2. The 
treasurer of the Commonwealth would, however, doubtless refuse to honor it if pre- 
sented. On the other hand, a Massachusetts bill for twopence, with a pillar and 
codfish design, is also worth $2, which illustrates how face value is ignored in Revolu- 
tionary currency. New York money of the Revolution brings a fair figure, a bill 
signed by Abraham Brinckerhoff for half a Spanish milled dollar, Sept. 2, 1775, being 
worth $2. Indeed, with the exception of a few five and ten pound issues, most New 
York money, Colonial and Revolutionary, is worth more than its face. Interesting 
issues are those of the New York water works, running from 1774 to 1776 in slusive. 
As curiosities, these bills are worth close to the original value. As to present values, 
the New York issues present a favorable contrast to those of most other original 
States. 

- For inscription, North Carolina currency takes the prize. It is calculated to 
arouse mixed feelings to see a $10 bill, with the inscription “ American Union Forever,” 
coing for fifty cents, while a $40 bill reminds Americans of the cost of championing ¢ 
“Freedom of Speech and Liberty of the Press,” by a scale of $39. A Virginia bill of 

$300, issued for army clothes, is worth $2, while $500 bills of the same ( ‘ommonwealth, 
set afloat in 1780, bring only half a dollar apiece. A Virginia $1ooo bill of 1781 is 
rated at from $1 to $1.50, and a $2000 bill of the same year but a later issue, is worth 
$1.50 to $2. Virginia appears to have gone in more heavily than any other State on 
bills of large denominations 

The worth of Confederate money as a curiosity, like that of Continental currency, 
bears no relation to its face value. The possessor of one of the very few Confederate 
silver half dollars, struck off about the beginning of the rebellion, rates it at $1000. 
On the other hand, a Confederate $500 bill with a picture of Stonewall Jackson is 
worth just twenty-five cents. A $100 bill with the head of Mrs. Jefferson Davis can 
be bought for fifty cents. There is not a Confederate bill in existence, whatever its 
face value, worth more than $1. None of the State issues of the Confederacy reach 
$1 in value, although five and ten cent shinplasters of Alabama, North Carolina and 
South Carolina bring fifteen cents apiece among collectors. In the dark days of the 
war, even the most enthusiastic Unionist could hardly have anticipated that within a 
quarter of a century five cents of United States fractional currency would be worth 
from fifty cents to $1, or from ten to twenty times the lawful value. Such, however, 1s 
the fact as to the series of 1862, while certain specimens of all the issues are largely 
in demand at high prices. — New York Sun. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 
THE WESTERN MOUNDS. 


Tue Government has undertaken a work of the utmost consequence to every one 
interested in American archaeology and history. This is the purchase of the extensive 
ancient mounds and earthworks located in Ross, Highland and Adams counties, Ohio, 
which are the best preserved to be found east of the Rocky Mountains. Of their 
peculiar character, they are the most extensive in the world. The government is 
spurred to greater activity in its desire to control and preserve these splendid old 
works by two causes. One is that they are suffering sadly by reason of the cultivation 
of the country in which they are situated. Many mounds have been plowed down, 
and many of the walls enclosing ancient towns have been almost levelled to the ground, 
in whole or part. In some instances the natural wear of storm, of frost and snow and 
ice and many thaws, has done irreparable mischief. The work of preservation, if ever 
done, cannot longer be delayed. The second reason for energetic action is a rivalry in 
this work between the scientists of the Peabody Museum, Smithsonian Institute and 
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the United States Geological Survey. Not long ago the Peabody Museum acquired 
the famous Serpent Mound, one of the best of all of Ohio’s ancient works. The 
Museum authorities contemplate the establishment of a permanent park, in which this 
will be preserved. Government agents are now making surveys of the most important 
ancient works throughout Ohio, to determine the character and cost of the work 
necessary to enclose and preserve them, and for use in an elaborate report now under 
way. Valuable surveys have also been made in behalf of the United States Geological 
Survey. This is the first visit of a Government scientific corps to these works. Prof. 
Wright says they are the largest of the kind in the world, and are noted both in the 


scientific circles of Europe and in this country. 


REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT CITY. 


A pisratrcu from Il Paso, Texas, to the SZ Louzs Globe-Democrat, says that on a 
large ranch in Northwestern Chihuahua, belonging to Senator Hearst, of California, 
and Mr. Follansbee, of El Paso, have been found the remains of an ancient city, hewn 
and carved out of the solid rock. It lies in the fastnesses of the Sierra Madres, and 
the approach to it is difficult. There is no tradition existing regarding the city, any- 
where, but the remains show that the inhabitants of this pre-historic place were at least 
partly civilized. ‘There are hundreds of rooms excavated in the solid rock on the hill 
sides, and the stone taken therefrom is used for buildings and walls outside. There 
are different tiers of rooms and stairways cut in the rock, leading from one to the other. 
In many places the rock is finely chiseled and polished. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
A BRONZE CANADIAN MEDAL 


IN one of the earliest volumes of this Journal (Vol. II, No. 6, 1867) was a query, which 
remained unanswered, Would it be allowable to repeat it, as it refers to two old New England 
names ? 

Ovverse. On an altar two hands clasped, and grasping a burning torch; Legend, 
“William Dummer Powell and Annie Murray ;” Exergue, “ Intermarried 3d October, 1775.” 

Reverse. Ina wreath of double knots, united by links, legend, “ ‘To celebrate the Fiftieth 
Anniversary, Upper Canada, 3d October, 1825.” 
I would like to learn the origin and history of this medal, and the persons commemorated. 


Our correspondent will find a full description of this medal in the Yournad for April, 1882, 
(Vol. XVI, p. 83.) Mr. Powell was Chief Justice of Upper Canada. 

PIECES RELATING TO AMERICA IN A RECENT ENGLISH SALE. 

Av a late sale of coins in London, an American piece, in tin, very like the large Cent of 
1792, with G. W. Pt. on reverse at base, was sold; nothing was known of its history, and there 
were some doubts of its genuineness. In the same sale was a medal with the head of James II, 
relating to Wm. Phips, Governor of the Province of Massachusetts in 1692, who in 1684 went 
to England to procure means to recover the treasure from a Spanish vessel wrecked near the 
Bahamas; on his second attempt in 1687 he recovered treasure to the amount of £300,000, of 
which he received £16,000 as his share. 

STATUE DISCOVERED AT ATHENS. 

A SMALL brass statue was discovered recently near the Acropolis Museum, Athens. It is 
in a perfect state of preservation, and the figure bears a close resemblance to the Apollo of 
Canachos in the British Museum, This statue is the best workmanship in brass that has yet 
come to light in the course of the excavations at the Acropolis. 


SIOUX NAMES OF MONEY. 
THe names for money in the language of the Ogallalla Sioux are interesting. Gold is 


é 


mases-ska-zi, literally “ yellow white iron” ; silver is mases-ska-ska, or “ white iron,” and green- 
backs are minne-huapimases-ska, or “ paper that talks white iron.” ; 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


For the following abstract of the Proceedings of this, the most prosperous 
Numismatic Society in America, we are indebted to Mr. H. R. Drowne.—Zds. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society was held on March 20, last, in the Society’s 
Room, President Parish presiding. The report of the Executive Committee showed a 
prosperous year, and growth in membership and interest. The Numismatic meetings 
have been well sustained, and interesting papers have been read, exhibitions made, or 
addresses to the members present on some topic allied to the objects of the Society, 
have been given: these have proved of great value in sustaining the active interest of 
all. The Librarian reported numerous accessions, and the number of volumes under 
his care now exceeds 3,300, exclusive of duplicates. The cabinet of medals has also 
been enriched by nearly 300 pieces, including some rare and valuable English Medals, 
and some progress has been made in forming a collection of Masonics. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of Daniel Parish for President, 
Andrew C. Zabriskie, Wm. Poillon, James Oliver and David L. Walter as Vice Prest- 
dents, H. Russell Drowne, Secretary, Benjamin Betts, Zreasurer, Lyman H. Low, 
Librarian, Charles H. Wright, Curator of Numismatics, Dr. Josef Wiener, Curator of 
Archaeology, and Charles Pryer, //tstoriographer. The Proceedings for the last two 
years are in press and will soon be ready for distribution. 

At the following meeting in May, Mr. Betts, the Treasurer, resigned in conse- 
quence of sickness, and his.resignation was accepted with much regret. 


RE TRE OCR er STEERED 
OBITUARY. 
MICHAEL MOORE. 


Tue venerable Michael Moore, who had been failing in health, died at his home 
at Trenton Falls, N. Y., May 28 last. Few men were better known in that part of 
the State. His natural capacities and his broad intelligence commanded the respect 
of all who were brought in contact with him, and literary men, artists and scholars 
found delight in his society. He was born in New York City about 1803, but has 
resided at Trenton Falls since 1828, having married there a daughter of the late John 
Sherman, grandson of Roger Sherman, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

He was a man of intelligence and well versed in the sciences. He was much 
interested in astronomy, and devoted considerable time to the telescopic study of the 
heavens. He had a valuable collection of ancient coins, and the gathering of them 
gave him much pleasure, and he was one of the oldest subscribers to the Journal. He 
also possessed several cabinets of rare fossils and handsome mineralogical specimens. 
For a number of years he was politically prominent in the town of Trenton and in the 
county, although he never held an elective office. He was postmaster at Trenton 
Falls for a number of years. His wife and several children survive him. 


A NEW USE FOR SILVER DOLLARS. 


Her Picture INsipE A SILverR Dotiar. “I gave you a silver dollar for some 
cigars half an hour ago. Will you look over your money drawer and see if it has been 
passed out?” It was in a Philadelphia cigar store. A well-dressed young fellow was 
the speaker. The dealer found that he had just eleven of the coins, and he spread 
them in a row on the counter. The young man took them up one by one, weighed 
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each in turn in his hand, and an expression of vexation overspread his face as he laid 
the last down very carefully and murmured, “I knew I could n’t tell that way.” Then 
he went at them again This time he grasped the dollar firmly with one hand and 
pressed his nail n the letter © in stares. At the cleventh dollar there came a 
sudden change in the appearance of the coin. Half of it slid one way and half the 

r half, covered with flat crystal, was the miniature of an 
extremely pretty girl, The young man heaved a sigh of relief, laid down a greenback 
in exchange and left the store. He was one of the numerous victims of a fad that has 
lately struck Philadelphia with all the vigor of oddity and expensiveness combined. 
‘| he po ke eces are made of two coins, hollowed out and fitted together with such 
exactness that tl cannot be distinguished from a genuine coin. <A picture of the 
i co inside, and the cost may be from $6 


o 


other, and in the low 


owner's “ fan t is the correct thing to 
to $35 for 


EDITORIAL. 


intention of the Publishing Committee to make the present volume of the Journal 

ave yet issued. In this number we continue the description of Masonic Medals, 

n descriptions of Medals struck by Allies of the United States in the Revolutionary 

) commemorate historic events bearing more or less remotely upon that contest, which 

ed by an artotype plate made from the Medals themselves. We shall also continue 

series of papers on the Coins of India, for which we are so much indebted to Capt. Tufnell, 
nd which will be illustrated by two more plates now in preparation. We are happy also to be 
to promise our readers another interesting paper by one of the American missionaries in 


same general topic, and its author is a well known authority on such matters. 


Dr. Storer contributes a scholarly paper on the medals of St. Charles Borromeo, which will be 


continued and probably completed in our next number. Beside these papers, all of which will 
have value as adding to the little at present known by American collectors on these different 
departments of Numismatics, we shall aim to give frequent installments of Mr. Tasker-Nugent’s 
* Gleanings,” and current items of intelligence on matters of interest to. coin collectors. With 
these promises, we feel justified in asking our old friends to continue to sustain us in our efforts 
newals of their subscriptions, and by enlarging our list of subscribers as far as 
ir power, 
friend and occasional contributor, Mr. Lyman H. Low, of New York, has lately left 
lange countries for to see,” and to attend some of the large Coin Sales on the Continent, 
oon to take place, one of which, in particular, has been announced in the advertising pages of 
the Journal. We don’t expect him to discover another 1804 Dollar over there, as to the 
existence of any genuine issue of which, at the time, he continues skeptical ; but he is sure to 
bring home some valuable pieces for American cabinets, and we wish him a pleasant voyage, 
and a good time there, as well as a safe return. 
Wer regret that our account of Society proceedings is necessarily so brief in this number, 
and that a notice of Mr. Woodward’s recent coin sale must be postponed to our next issue. 
The 1804 Dollar was purchased by Mr. J. Colvin Randall for $660. 


TIDDENCY 
CURRENCY. 

Miss Chara (to Featherly, who is making an evening call) — Poor little Bobby swallowed 
a penny to-day, and we’ve all been so much worried about it. Featherly (somewhat at a loss 
for words of encouragement) — Oh, I—er—wouldn’t worry, Miss Clara, a penny is not much. 

“THERE'S a $5 bill,” said Dumley, looking at it dubiously, “that I’m afraid is bad. 
Some miserable scoundrel has passed it on me.” “ Why don’t you take it to a bank, Dumley, 
and find out if it’s bad?”” “ And have them stamp it ‘counterfeit’ if it is bad? Why, I would 
never be able to get rid of it in the world.” 





